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BOSTON, 


JULY, 


1594. 


MUNICIPAL REOUIREMENTS 


THICKNESS 


regulating the construction of buildings in our large 


A® the laws 
1 ae 


cities have, as a rule, been prepared with great care by men who 


have had much experience in building construction, and who in many 


cases are acknowledged experts, these laws a 


to the 


a comparative study of 


far as they relate thickness of brick walls ought to bring out 


much interesting information, besides, in a general way, giving com- 
| 


parative values of the brickwork in different sections of t 
It should be 


e country 


remembered that these thicknesses were arrived at 


almost entirely as the results of experience, and not 


Neither 


brickwork been in all cases the controlling consideration, as the effect 


by empirical or 


mathematical rules or formulas. has the strength of the 


of the action of fire in imperilling the stability of the wall has in most 


cases caused the thickness to be’ increased over what would be 


neces 


sary for strength under ord inary conditions. As an instance of this, 


there are many old four-story dwellings in Boston with swell fronts 


which have only eight-inch walls, and which have stood for fifty years 


without developing a crack, but to-day it would be impossible to erect 
such buildings in any large city without increasing the thickness o 
the walls, although eight-inch walls thirty-three feet high are still per 


mitted in Boston. At present, the thickness of walls required in 


Boston is greater 


good 


than that in any other city having equally as 
fact, thicke1 


} 1 
I mucl 


brick, and, in 
brick. 
It is 


water 


than in many cities having poore! 


well known that thick walls resist the action of fire and 


much better than thin ones; they also add greatly to the 


stability of high buildings. 


In regulating the thickness of walls for buildings, it is « 


istomary 


to classify the buildings according to the purpose for which they ar 


to be used, giving a different thickness to the different classes. In 


viz., dwellings, 
When the 


the thickness of the walls is left in a great 


most cities three classes of buildings are recognized ; 





business buildings or warehouses, and 
last 


public buildings. 
are classed separately, 
measure to the discretion of the building inspector, as no general rule 
two classes may be dis- 


kind 


greatly 


can be made to apply to them. The other 


* and ‘* warehouses.” The 
. 


of buildings grouped under these classifications, however, diffe1 


tinguished by the terms, ‘+ dwellings 
in different cities, as will be seen from the following schedule of five 


representative cities. 


BUILDINGS CLASSED AS DWELLINGS. 


Boston: Private residences only. 
New York: 


hotels, and schoolhouses. 


Residences, tenement houses, apartment 


Chicago: Residences, houses, boarding o1 


hotels, 


tenement 


houses, and office buildings. 


house Se 


lodging 
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NCH FOR WAKEHOUSES, ETC. twenty-six feet, the thickness of the walls may be reduced four inches 


which would make them thinner than the Minneapolis requirements. 


if 
New York permits the front and rear walls to be four inches less 
: — thickness than in the table, but in the other cities mentioned 
Two Stories ull external walls are required to be of the same thickness. Although 
there is a great difference in the thicknesses above given, more indeed 
than there should be, for we ought to be able to agree more closely 
on what is required for the safety of buildings, at least; yet a general 
rule might be deduced from the table for building over four stories in 
| é eight, which would be something is follows: 
For brick equal to those used in Boston or Chicago make the 
thick 5 f the three upper stories siateen in hes, of the next three be- 
low twenty inches, the next three twenty-four inches, and the next 
three twenty-eight inches For a poorer quality of material, make 
f tori only the ¢z pper stories sixteen inches thick, the next three twenty 
es, and so on down 
Idings less than five stories in height, the top story may be 
twely l hes in thickness 
Without quoting further from the building regulations the follow 
x general principles will be found to be recognized in all of the 
: laws 
First, That walls of warehouses and mercantile buildings should 
l I in those ed for living ot othce purposes. 
Second, That high stories, and clear spans exceeding twenty-five 
re thicker walls 
Third, That the length of the wall is a source of weakness, and 
thickness should be increased four inches for every twenty-five 
feet over | or 125 feet in length. (In New York, the thicknesses 
he table must be increased for buildings exceeding 105 feet in 
In the Western cities, the tables are compiled for warehouses 
s feet in depth, as that is the usual depth of lotsin Western cities. ) 
Fourth, That walls containing over thirty-three per cent of open 
rule e increased in thickness. 
Fifth, Partition walls may be four inches less in thickness than 3 
tside walls if not over sixty feet long, but no partition to be less 
i rh ches thick 
; Sixth, That when brick of sufficient strength are available, the 
stability of the wall, particularly in case of fire, is increased by sup 
uy the floor Olst on ledves corbelled from the wall. ( his is 
: blivatory in Chicago for warehouse walls twelve and sixteen inches 
t and for eight and twelve inch walls in dwellings. ) H 
PARTY WALI / 
i Ther ; much diversity in building regulations regarding the 
thickness of party walls, although they all agree in that such walls 
. yuld never be less than twelve inches thick. About one half of 
I t iWws re ire the party W ills to be of the same thickness as exter- 
' : il walls; the remainder are about equally divided between making 
: aa : th urty walls four inches thicker or thinner than for independent 
17 e walls i 
f , oon © When the walls are proportioned by the rule previously given, j 
’ the writer believes that the thickness of the party walls should be in 
i I I creased four inches in each story. The floor loads on party walls ; 
a zs a ; obviously twice that on side walls, and the necessity for thorough : 
fire protection is greater in the case of party walls than in other walls. 
nan ' BO {20 | F. E. Kipper. 
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THE 


BRICK AND MARBLE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


( Continued.) 
CHAPTER VI.— ContTINUED 
HE west front of the church stands in a small piazza, on the north 
side of which is the little church of San Pietro Martire, between 
the east end of which and Sta. Anastasia is a wall dividing a small 
burial ground from the Piazetta. On the top of this wall, and sup- 


ported upon corbels, is one of those monuments peculiarly associated 





WEST FRONT OF STA. ANASTASIA AT VERONA, SHOWING CORNER OF 5, PIE! 
ILLUSTRATION 


SUPPLEMENTARY ro “ BRICK AND MARBLE IN 
with Verona, because so numerous there, though they are often met 
with elsewhere in Italy. They are either large, pyramidal canopies 
supported upon trefoiled arches, resting on four marble shafts, with 
a kind of sarcophagus or an effigy beneath; or else, when attached to 
a wall, they have two detached shafts supporting the same kind of 
trefoiled arch and surmounted by a flattish pediment. Their effect is 
almost invariably beautiful in the extreme, and their only defect is 
that they all require to be held together by rods of iron connecting 
the capitals of the columns. This, however, is soon forgotten when 
one feels that there is no pretence ever or anywhere at its conceal- 
ment; and, notwithstanding this slight defect, one cannot help loving 
and admiring them, for there is a grace and beauty about the form 
and proportion of the Veronese trefoiled arch such as is never seen, 
I think, elsewhere, and the very flatness of the carving and the 
absence of deep moulding seem all adopted in order that nothing 
may interfere with the simple beauty of the outline of the arch. In 
this case the monument is supported on a large slab of stone corbelled 
forward and balanced upon the top of a thin wall over the archway 
which leads into the churchyard of San Pietro. Four shafts with 
sculptured capitals, resting on the angles of this slab, support four 
trefoiled arches (those at the ends narrower than the others), which 
are almost destitute of moulding, save that the outer line of the arch 
The 


terminates in a small cross, and above on each side is a very flat 


has a broad band of delicate sculpture all round it. arch 
pediment, moulded and finished on the under side with one of the 
favorite Italian arcaded corbel tables; the finish is a heavy pyramidal 


mass of stone rising from behind the pediments. The four bearing- 





BRICKBUILDER. 


shafts are of white marble, all the rest of the monument of rec 
Within the four supporting shafts stands the sarcophagus, si rte 
on the backs of couchant lions, very plain, but ornamented at the 
angles in very classic fashion, and bearing a recumbent effigy 
The church of San Pietro has three or r small onum«s 
enclosed within its small courtyard wo of th ur the gre 
and have round arches on detached shafts w in Agnus Dei carve 
in the centre. The third is corbelled out from the wall, and the ta 
of the monument is covered with sculpture, that of the figure ! 
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Turning back from the Piazzetta 


ft ota ista ( 
ing again the narrow and gratefully shady street whicl reach 
it, we soon found ourselves at the end of the Pia dell’ Erbe, the 
most picturesque square in the city, and at an early hour in the morn 
ing quite a sight to be seen. The whole open space was as full 
it could be of dealers in vegetables and fruits, all them protect 
themselves and their stores from the intense glare of the n under 
the shade of prodigious umbrellas, at ieast five times as large as any 
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a ght their colors, the tor in Palladio, when he built that ugliest of fronts, the west end of 
\ thie t wa i oan Clorgio Maggiore at Venice. 
| cture The windows at the ends of the aisles are very Italian in their 
1, tl Lg characte The ire insertions in the wall of two narrow lights 
| t ehit within an enclosing arch, which is again surrounded by a square line of 
the great mn of moulding Che effect of this not uncommon Italian arrangement is 
time é exceedingly unsatisfactory, as it appears to make the window with 
l s arch and tracer quite independent, constructively, of the wall in 
he i whicl t is place t appears in fact to be merely veneered on to 
vel | e face of the wall 
o! ‘ On the north side of the cathedral is a cloister of good detail, 
which was originally of two stages in height, but is now considerably 
( Kl t tere il parts It is exceedingly similar to the cloister of San 
tah r Zenone, which we shall see presently, ( nsisting ol i long arcade of 
inted arches carried on marble shafts; it is now in a very ruinous 
it 1 tion 
t o The Baptister San Giovanni in Fonte is a detached church 
r the east end of the cathedral, which does not look as if it had 
é t first intended for its present use. It is a building of the 
pe twelfth century, with nave and aisles ending in three apses, lighted by 
t small clerestory, and with some columns which are probably 
é Roman. he font, which stands in the centre, is of enormous size, 
sé tured with eight subjects, beginning with the Annun 
f tion and finishing with the Baptism of our Lord. These sculptures 
, 4 ery rude Che bason of the font is almost seven feet in diame 
{ I I { centre another maller bason of eraceful shape. | 
I alo ippen to i seen an expl ination of these inner basons in 
the it n talian iptisteries. They look as if they were meant 
‘ for the est to stand in whilst he immersed the catechumens around 
m 
(7 nlinued.) 
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MANTEL. 
DESIGNI BY J. A. SCHWEINFURTH. 


Fiske, HHomes & Co., Boston, and carried in stock in Brick and 


both glazed and unglazed. 
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BRICKBUILDER. 


THE ART OF BUILDING 
\MONG THE ROMANS. 


is facility of execution diminished proportionately as the vault rose 





overhanging portions progressively pressing more heavily on the 
ging | g 7] g 


centrings, and the weight augmenting with extreme rapidity as the sum 


t was approached The vault would soon become a half fluid mass 
earing with all its weight on the supporting works; the centring 
vhich a mor it before seemed almost superfluous, must then be capa 
oe ‘ | 


e of great resistance, and the more perfect as the vaults were more 


compact and more massive, for the Roman vaults were never slight, 





the coarse structure of their masonry making it sometimes necessary 
to give them enormous dimensions It was furthermore necessary 
to prop this mass of half-set material with perfectly firm supports, 
because to leave the masonry as yet in progress of solidifying unsup- 


vas to run the risk of movements in the interior of the rubble, 


¢ 


erhaps using ruptures In an ordinary vault of radiating keys, 
oug the deflection of the centring is sometimes unfortunate, it is 
rat disastrous ; some of the beds of mortar may open, but the sta 
ty of the structure does not depend olely on the streneth of the 
ts, for the mortar in this kind of vault serves to transmit the 
ressure, and is not a fundamental part of the masonry, being simply 
i cushion inserte etween the keys; even should it split or disap 


ear entirely the existence of the vauit would not necessarily be 


ré sec it presence s so little necessary that in their cut 
{ I tions the ancients never used it 
But 1 the rul ] iults of the Romans, mortar did not play this 
irt, for it, and it alone, established the bond between the ele?~ 
of the const n: and-this bond once destroyed, there would 
t a shattered monolith, a ruined heap of masonry 
Theretore, to ld a vault of small cemented materials, the 
centring had to be given an absolute stability; this was the first 
of success, and with ordinary centrings and scaffoldings 
on could only be filled with the greatest difficulty. 
\ccuracy, increase of the amount of wood, multiplication of the 
rops, did not entirely solve the difficulty ; for wood, even the best put 
together, moves, gives, and swells with the least change of tempera- 
ind a monolithic vault incapable of following the deflections of 
centring vhich served-as its mould would constantly be threatened 
ge, or eventual weakening of the centring, with a lack 
I ort I shall add that to give so much in portance to tempo- 
vork would be out of the ordinary custom of the Roman builders 
\ccustomed to regard no work as useful except that which was dura- 
ind, moreover, accustomed always to seek the simplest processes 
SO ns, it would be surprising to find them using such expen- 
ve and complicated auxiliary work in one case alone. 
Moreover, if one takes into account the organization of the 
ent work yards, he will be led by a different course to the same 
onclusion \t every point of the Empire the Romans had an un- 
ed number of hands at their disposal, but men who could be in- 
isted with such important work as centrings were not so easily 
foun When the masonry to be built called for only a simple ex- 
venditure of physical strength, it was easy to recruit the workt<a 
fro the population subject to forced labor, the army, and the slaves; 


it aS soon as it was a question of scientific and difficult construction, 








such as that of rigid and inflexible centrings, their resources were 
limited; they would not only be obliged to assemble, at great 
xpense, a large number of skilled artisans, but in addition they would 
ive to resign themselves to unavoidable delays, and when, by dint of 
ney and time, they had succeeded in putting whole forests in place 

to support the masonry of their enormous vaults without risk of de 
ction, the day after the work was finished they would find all the cost 


without direct result, and the whole expensive apparatus would disap 





ar without leaving a trace. Such a profitless expenditure of difficult 
1 costly labor was antagonistic to the practical minds of the Romans ; 
ind in their attempts to avoid it, and to escape as much as possible 


e necessity of a temporary centring 


~? 


the simple and ingenious idea 


of giving the vaults this kind of interior scaffolding of brick, which 
ported the mass during construction, and prevented the masonry 
fron iring its full weight on the temporary centring, was suggested. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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RICAN CITIE: 
DENVER. 


ENVER is distinctly a city of brick and stone. Within the past five 

years, during which all of our best buildings have been built 
not a single wooden building has been erected. In 1891 and 1892, 
a few residences were erected with the second story of frame con 
struction, but even these are now prohibited by the building ordinance: 
Stone, being obtained near the city, in unlimited quantity and good 
quality, is used almost entirely for trimmings, and many buildings are 
entirely faced with stone. A few are of solid stone construction 
Terra-cotta has been used to some extent, but as the nearest works 
are over a thousand miles away, the freight, added to the cost of manu 
facture, makes this material more expensive with us than stone, unless 
highly enriched, and with the ornamental parts repeated several times 
In time, terra-cotta works will undoubtedly be established here, as 
there is abundance of suitable clay for its manufacture. 

Although brick has been so extensively used for all classes of 
buildings, there are not many examples of distinctively brick archites 
ture, unless we consider the two and three story flat-roofed buildings 
as such; but as a rule, they are not examples to be admired or 
copic d. 

The better class of recent brick buildings are faced with pressed 
brick, which are made here in several shades of red, buff, cream, 


white, and pink. 





BRICK 


RESIDENCE OF DR. CHARLES DENNISON, DENVER, COL. 


BUILDER. 


There are, however, no examples of motth 
work, and whatever shade of brick has been select 
has been exercised to select the brick so that 
perfectly uniform shade of color, which give 


appearance, and lacks the artistic effect seen 
the great desideratum with the people (I do 


with the architects) seeming to be to make the we 


ically as possible. There are also very few buil 
than one color of brick has been ised, ne 
proved a success. 


With a few exceptions, the best examples 


Denver are to be found in the residence portic 





the most expensive re sidences are of stone | 
their houses for brick construction, the architect 
to rely almost entire ly upon their own gel 
found in Eastern cities not being known here 
been bad. Ugly houses undoubted| re 
safely be said of all American cities, es 
which the softening effects of 
down the defect There S too mut 
people to overdeck their he ses, for the 
and it is sometimes a difficult task for 

without putting In more teatures than 
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rick house is the resi years ago, and is the first example of diaper pattern in brick in the 
( chweinfurth some four city, although it has since been introduced in several residences. The 
graph, the design is in rick forming the pattern project about one fourth-inch from the wall, 
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HOUSE ON PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, DENVER. 
F. E. Kipper, ARCHITECT 
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ire of a slightly darker shade than the ground. The roof of the 
TT} ¢ 
gy i S . ; . ‘ > : 

tower or third story does not connect with the loggia roof on the side, 

the ‘ 
is might be supposed from the photograph, but is separated from it by 

‘ ’ . . . 
ibout six feet of roof. A detail is given of the main cornice, which 
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should have been of terra-cotta, but the architect was obliged to construct 
it of wood, which is painted to match the stone work. The house is con- 
structed of plain eight-inch brick, no moulded brick being employed. 
One of the disadvantages under which the Denver architects 
labor is the lack of moulded brick of artistic designs. But very few 
A nh shapes of moulded brick are carried in stock by the Denver manu- 
ND BALCONY ON HOUSE OI] facturers, and not more than half of these are desirable patterns. 


CHARLES DENNISON Special patterns can be made to order, but this requires more time 
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BRICKBUILDER COMPETITION FOR A CITY HOUSE. 





Elevation at a scale of three sixteenths of an inch. 
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BRICKBUILDER COMPETITION FOR A CITY HOUSE. 


I s, M Elevation at a scale of three sixteenths of an inch. 
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THE BRICKBUILDER. PLATE 54. 
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BRICKBUILDER COMPETITION FOR A CITY HOUSE 


Elevation at a scale of three sixteenths of an inch. 
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RESIDENCE ON 


than can usually be given, and, unless a large number of an espe 


pattern is wanted, the cost is prohibitory. In none of the buildi 
illustrated in this article are moulded bricks used 

One of the best examples to be found in the city of a lov 
brick residence is the Franklin Street house, 
Link. 


about four thousand dollars: it is built of 


shown by i phe togra] a) 


which was designed by Mr. ]. G 


This house probably cost 

a pinkish colored brick, 
with very light-pink stone trimmings. The diaper is picked out 
brick of a darker shade, which are set flush with the wall. The roof 
is shingled, and stained a moss green 

As may be judged from the illustrations that have been given, 
the present prevailing style of cornice for residences is that of the 
overhanging eaves, with sawed rafter ends, the projection varying 
from three to four feet. 

There are a few examples of colonial residences, but these have 
mostly wooden trimmings and details, and only differ from wooden 
houses in having brick walls instead of frame. In many of these 
houses the brick has been painted yellow, so that the effect at a 
distance is about the same as that of a wooden house. 

Although this is not ge nerally considered proper treatment tor a 


brick building 


> 


these houses form an agreeable contrast to the mass of 
red brick buildings, and, as the architects could not build of wood, they 
did the only thing: possible, considering the limit of cost, to obtain 
the desired effect; and, after all, a painted brick wall is much drier 
and more enduring than one not painted. Probably a large proportion 
of the brick buildings built before pressed brick were obtainable will 
be treated in this way before many years. 


At present there are only about half a dozen houses being erected, 
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he 
proofed throughout with material 
Cotta Lumber Co., supplied throug 
who also furnish the outside 


belt courses, in a medium 


cotta. The exterior walls 
shade number 210 Brow 
the stone work. This buildi 


last fall, and the proprietor, Mr. Worthy, has taken 


new hotel will be absolutely 
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of the two heaters of plan ++ B” in storeroom of plan «+ A,” and 





t 
se opening in irt wall 
Basemes \dapt plan ++ A” to plan «+ B” in every respect, re- 
¢ laundry tubs to kitchen Build up party wall in kitchen and 
“ ening ariie 
floor suild party wall through hall, sitting and dining 
opening In same Adapt plan -<e A” to plan .« B” 
rds stairs tler’s pantry, and toilet-room Build fireplaces ir 
g and s g roo 
) juild party wall through library and own rooms, 
( e all openings in same then adapt plan +‘ A” to plan «« B 
hrepiace il rary and ow rooms 
Third floor Buil irty wall through billiard-room and close 
; mie \dapt plan **A™ to plan ++ BZ’ and build fire- 
ce iard-roo 
) floor Close openings in party wall; then adapt plas 
1 ial B 


ek t i i e tor a moment to note what one should have 
4 +} ‘ ‘ ' y . ‘ ] + 


oug vas we ( ugh known in England, yet could no 
t n anything less considered, the real use of brick 
Our helds of good clay were never given S 

to he made into ol long morsels of one 


hey were given us that we might 


iy with them, and that men who could 
not handle a chisel might knead out of 
some expression of human thought 

In the incient architecture of the clay 


stricts of Italy, every possible adaptation 


4 the material is found exemplified ; from 


he usest and most brittle kinds, used ir 
the iss of the structure, to brick for arch« 
1d linths, cast in the most perfect 
curves, and of almost every size, strength, 
ind hardness: and moulded bricks, wrought 


nto flower-work and tracery as fine as raise 
itterns upon china And, just as many of 


the finest works of the Italian sculptors 


were executed in porcelain, many of the 
st thoughts of their architects are 
xpresst n_ brick or in the = softer 
terial of terra-cotta; and if this were 
50 1 Italy, where there is not one 


irom whose towers we may not dae 
ry the blue outline of Alp or \pennine, 
erlasting quarries of granite or marble, 
how much more ought it to be so among 
the fields of England! | believe that the 
est academy for her architects, for some 
half-century to come, would be the brick- 
field for of this they may rest assured, 
that till they know how to use clay, they 
will never know how to use marble 


mes OF Venice 





— some time we have refrained from 
publishing, as has been our wont, the 
letters received from subscribers com- 
plimenting our publication. We could, 
however, publish a neat little volume made 
up of such 
The fact that in the six months end- 


ing July 1 our paid subscriptions have 


TS] 


more than doubled is quite in evidence 





that our efforts are appreciated. 
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SEW architects realize what a difference in cost intelligence in 
terra-cotta designing makes. Here our habit of designing 
on paper shows one of its weakest points. Draughtsmen mak¢ 
pretty drawings of the various accepted ornamental motives, 
judging the design by the lines before them, forgetting that the 
drawing is only a tool used in the execution of the work. As 
such it must be made with the most thorough knowledge of the 
material to be used and the methods of working it. Every 
material has certain limitations. To go beyond these involves 
extra expense in working, and produces an unnatural result that 
at once forces itself upon the attention of one intimate with the 
material. 

The question of cost is an important one, and will demand 
consideration where objections on an wsthetic score are un 
heeded. In terra-cotta work a designer, knowing the character 
of his material, will produce at considerably lower cost results 
that are vastly more effective than those of a designer who 
knows materials only as they are indicated by a wash, or labelled, 
on the paper before him. 

He knows how the pieces will be modelled, how joined, and 
in what shape they stand least in danger of warping while burn 
ing. He governs his detailing by these characteristics, and the 
manufacturer has a straightforward, intelligent piece of work to 
figure on. He knows exactly where he will come out ; his factor 
of uncertainty is a proportionately small one. 

Take, on the other hand, a design which absolutely ignores 
the character of the material, and involves in its execution a 
large element of risk. ‘This risk is a factor in the estimate, and 
is often so large as to add thousands of dollars to what the cost 
should be for practically the same work intelligently designed. 
Any practical terra-cotta maker can give the average architects 
points on terra-cotta designing that will save his clients money, 
and enable him to make his work proportionately more effective. 
There are few manufacturers who would not gladly devote time 

to showing an architect those details of manufacture which had 
a bearing upon the designing of terra-cotta work. We have 
made arrangements for some articles upon the detailing of terra- 
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{ the plastering falling and Siyward aptly puts it, fills its only proper place. If it is at all 
there are numerous ipplicable, it certainly should come in as a preventive, and not as 
rog! of fire and yet n adjuster of disagreements. In the case in question, the form 
1 of construc prepared by the National Association of Builders was followed. 
f the citizer Chis form recognizes two sides to every question, and that the 
ing laws, and t two sides must be heard before a just opinion can be formed. 
re followed It provides for a committee of not less than six members, equally 
2 divided between the associations represented, and an umpire, 
who 1 neither 1 journeyman crattsman nor an employer of 
\ I t n od man j turneymen lhe full form may be obtained by applying to 
: I I t nie Secretary Sayward at the Boston Exchange. 
Ww Lhe f report of the umpire, Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, is 
» well worth the attention of every employer of labor that we 
VS, | Pwhat that ish it in the Manufacturers’ Department of this issue. 
_ editorial request for opinions on the Roman-shape com 
non brick in our last issue brought us a good many ex 
. , mostly favorable, from architects. Extracts from these 
\ =" t ished in t Manufacturers’ Department 
With { estab ng of a Technical Training School for 
tea ¢ the manufacture of materials from clay at Colum 
Ohio, the first of its kind in the country, a long stride has 
I. t e West, n taken in the advancement of scientific brickmaking. 
i a ection of Mr. Edward Orton, Jr., to be at the head of 
e new training school at Columbus, Ohio, is a fitting 


ry le 1 man, and will do much toward es 
ne confidencs mong the brick manufacturers of the 
with whom Mr. Orton has an extensive acquaintance. 
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O/AGRAM SHOWING VERTICAL } 
SECTION THRO’ WINDOW OPENINGS a GY 
CARTER BLOG. BOSTOY 
NOTE. In the ab diagrams, the Carter Building sections are reprodu ta scale of three g sof anit tk | 
in inch; and the Champlain Building, one quarter of 
V 
TERRA-COTTA IN SKELETON CONSTRUCTION An important principle in skeletor 
. : masonry at every story, thus making t 
(Continued from May number.) : ‘ 
contraction vetween steel and mason! ! 
oo the courtesy of Mr. C. H. Blackall, architect, Boston, ibly true in the Carter Building that the 
we can see in this issue of THE BRICKRBUILDER details of the story, being virtually* cérbelled 
wall construction of the Carter Building. It is profitable to note what (otherwise one might expect to find shearing cra 
Mr. Blackall says concerning this construction: ‘+1 would make a and backing), and it would surely be better, as Mr. | ka 
change if I were to do the work over again. You will notice that the bring these supporting beams within three hes of 
outer four inches of the work is practically borne by the corbelling line t would seem also that the fireproofing 
above the beams of the third floor. The face work is tied into the faulty The heads of windows are subjected t Q 
back very thoroughly with galvanized iron ties; still, another time fire affecting exterior walls, and the construction in 
| would carry the constructive steel of each story out to within two or ipparently that the protecting tiles would 


three inches of the front.” This is certainly correct beams unprotected 
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EMPIRE FIREPROOFING COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR EVERY 


DESCRIPTION O 


. . . Hollow Tiles and Porous Terra-Cotta 


FOR FIREPROOFING BUILDINGS. 


ALSO, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS OF 


Salt-Glazed Terra-Cotta Wall Coping. 
Manufacturers of HANSEN’S PATENT WEATHER PROTECTING CHIMNEY TOPPINGS. 


Chimney Tops, Flue Linings, Sewer Pipe, Ete. 


Contracts taken for the complete fireproofing of buildings in all parts of the United States. Send / 


TELEPHONE 553. ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATIO! 


Main Office, corner Wood and 5th Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA. Chicago Office, 1303 Monadnock Block 
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‘AMERICAN SEAL.” 


~VNe 

* These are in four standard colors, RED 
Mortar Stains. BROWN, BLACK and BUFF, furnished 
either in pulp or dry. They are made from 
such pigments only as I have found best adapted for the purpose. They are strong and 
durable and can be relied upon in every case. They mix easily with Lime or Cement. 

Special colors made to order. 

AND 

* . This is made expressly for 
Elastic Oil Cement. laying or embedding — Slat 
and Tile Roofs, repairing 


leaks around Chimneys, Dormer Windows, Skylights, Scuttles and 


Fire Walls; it is water 
proof and will not crack. Made in three colors, Red, 


Brown .and_ Black. 


WILLIAM CONNORS, Manufacturer, Troy, N. Y. 


W. H. GATES, Agent, 30 Kilby Street, 
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Me Holabir ind Roche for the details building itself. The wholesale and jobbing sections of our large 
Old Colony, two of their latest build- cities show miles of streets lined with buildings that are a constant 
I e ss ure ted to show how varying menace to the mercantile and manufacturing interests which occupy 


irticular cases, and ar them These buildings have exterior walls of brick. and in some 


cases partition walls that extend from cellar to roof The floors are 


ret Floor hows con composed of ordinary joists set with short distances between the centres 
t Chicag t whic eel and floored with one or two thicknesses of common board. The 
vreat leverage on the nder side of these joists is left unprotected, and if fire ever starts in 


the piles of merchandise stored 
in these buildings, it is well 
nigh impossible to save them, 
or keep the fire from spread 


t 


ing to adjoining structures 
Chere are many new build 
ings now being erected in ow 
principal cities which are to be 


devoted to small manufactur 


ing, jobbing, or storage busi 
ness. These buildings exter- 


nally are models as examples 
of architecture: in fact, the 
most logical, consistent archi 
tectural work in the country 
is to be found in this class 
of buildings. They render the 
business sections considerably 
more interesting than = any 
other to the student of modern 
architecture If their interior 
constructiton were as. well 
carried out as their exterior 
design, they would be above 
criticism. What is most needed 
is a cheap but thoroughly 
etfective method of rendering 
the interiors fireproof In the 
case of a building which is 
devoted to several businesses, 
the construction should be 


such that a fire originating in 





the portion occupied by any 







one business could not spread 


eaene 
eee 


Prerrryery } j } 
i beyond the space occupied by 


that business. We believe 
that the increased rents that 
could be secured for business 
premises of this character 
would more than pay for the 
increased investment necessar\ 
for their construction We 
would very much like to have 


architects who have had ex 


RESIDEN OF JOHN H. INMAN, NEW YORK 


perience in the construction 
7 | fe Che Lorillard Brick Co., New York ot such buildings favor us 


With some notes as to the 


| e cheapest an method of construction and its cost 
fireproofing: but it is A FIREPROOF RESIDENCI 

t the greatest risk of fire W! give on this page a photographic reproduction of the resi- 
of an office building de dence of John H. Inman, Esq., in New York City. This is 
ssentially cheapened \ one of the comparative ly few New York residences built with fireproof 
! Necessary as it is to have construction. We are indebted for the photograph to Lorillard Brick 
f, it is far more important to Works Company of 92 Liberty Street, New York, whose terra-cotta 
é gher character as perfectly fireproofing materials were employed in its construction. Although 
edge of construction will make them the risk of serious conflagration in residences is slight, still the added 
| { rgely to small manufacturing enterprises umount necessary to make them fireproof is proportionately so small 
1 large percentage of their space is that the feeling of security in such a residence is obtained at little 

ilmost always more inflammable than the expense 
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The progress in the manufacture of cements has brought concrete 
into the first rank of importance in engineering works the 


grades of cement multiply, and concrete comes more and more into use, 


and as 


it becomes a matter of duty with every engineer and architect, who 


pretends to be a professional man, to make himself familiar with the 


various brands of cements and their relative values in practical work 


The manufacture of concrete is more of an art than most people 


suppose. It involves a knowledge of the qualities and nature of 
x | 


cements, of the relative the 


ingredients for various purposes, of the numerous methods of re-enfor 


value of aggregates, of proportions « 


cing in order to secure the full working value of the materials, and in 


fact it is a department of engineering by itself and demands spec 


training as much as does iron construction or stone masonry 


Concrete is one of the most reliable of all materials with whi 
we have to deal. If it is treated properly, it will never fail o 
duty In the first place the manufacture of concrete involves honesty 
and if that is not to be had in those who do the work, the 


remedy 1 


to be found in the ability of the architect to specily ind dire 


own construction Phe architect must know what is proper, anc 


upon his ideas being carried out. One of cement is 1 


grade 


good as another, even if it is marked *+ Portland” and has the same 


market value One grade of stone s not as good as another 


> 


though it be «* clean and free from dust.” 


The lack of knowledge and the inditference of architect 
engineers are respons rl for the poor concrete that we he ar 
Use proper materials in a proper fashion and there will not be so 


much said about its inability to withstand frost or the weather or fire 


or the sea Concrete, when properly made, has demonstrated t 


is just as serviceable in New York as in San Francisco It will 


in New Orleans and Florida. 


RED = BLACK 


end 


is long in Minnesota and Halifax as 


BROWN =: BUFF 
Easy to Work. - ~ Will Not Fade. 


Alsen’s Portland Cement. 


The strongest, finest ground, and most uniform 
Cement in the world. Permits the admixture of 
more sand than any other, and is the best for mortar 
or stuccoing. 


143 Liberty Street, = “ 
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CLEVELAND IRON ORE PAINT CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 


MORTAR 
COLORS. 


ALSO, 


Metallic and Graphite 
Paints, 


IN ALL FORMS. 


Cleveland, O. 
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Peerless Mortar Colors, 


RED, BLACK, BROWN, AND BUPFI 


Our New Colors are novel and attractive and well worthy 


MOSS GREEN, ROYAL PURPLE, POMPEIIAN BUFF 
GRAY, COLONIAL DRAB 


FRENCH 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 


Painters’ and Builders’ Supplies, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND CATALOGUE 
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New YORK AND ROSENDALE CEMENT CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


\ “BROOKLYN BRIDCE” BRAND 
+ ROSENDALE C t Vi e N T Warranted Superior 
: to an 
Orrice HS HYDRAULIC . masiinntared. 
230 BROADWAY QY} STRONCEST, DARKEST, BEST, ALWAYS FRESH. 


{ Room 6: ) USED ON 
New York and Brooklyn Bridge. Washington Bridge, Harlem River. 
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Telephone, (90 Franklin. WM. C. MORTON, Secretary. 
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PAIN Penn., to meet a rgent demand from leading architects for some 
uld add to the exterior ornamentation especially of brick 
Che first stacle whicl presented itself ind which is ener 
| y ¢ ecure s ething t wo 
| rio! t lity of the mortar with which it was mixed; and 
g ccessi \ ta e this difficulty, they turned their tte 
gy dura iit I the color, ¢ 1ideavoring to roduce an 
t il e the strength of the mortar with 
i ¢ After tests expt s this is finall 
i I rta 10 took a k gy 
i 
l i S m » review as briefly a sSIb 
( rt vhere tl may be 
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( I S roba ul e m St 
vy € { l fa } \ he to I ( LiSS€ 
‘ generally the case, o1 1 contra vitl 
Milwauk or | pelan ick Proba | ‘ 
! \ 1 ertain| Ll of eral fa rite thi eho 
it hat mace y the Clinton Metallic Paint Com 
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Mannheimer Portland Cement. 


Qnri> ERED 
\) nes ce on 
> qillng x UNEXCELLED IN QUALITY. 
LAS NGS 
3/2 « * Z\> ‘ 4 e the ri rand of Portland Cement w found especiall jua 
| wann ua i= for the purpose f concrete casting on account of its perfect uniformit 
o aWO-CEMENT FABRIK / IFFORD RICHARDSON ntensive fineness, progressive induration after the first setting ind 
> MANNHE! “ = ‘ : ‘ cs e1 { its wreat tensile and crushing strengtl 
1 x y / WW t D.¢ Vide Ropers of 4 ARL A. TRIK 
os \ Superintendent of Bridges, Philadelp! 
OTF AGL On Concer ch Hiv bway Bridge over Pennypack Creek 


MIORRIS EBERT, 


IMPORTER AND SOLE AGENT FOR UNITED STATES, CANADA AND CUBA 


wy ' 1K FICE GENERAL OFFICE, 


aph Building 3 Broadwa 302 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Alpha Portland Cement. ienaitimuaiaiee 


nif f ind Ke ( Pe nent u 
I \ f **ALPHA 


PORTLAND CEMENT”? to the very f i an (Per are i 
FINENESS. 


New England Agents, Gen'/ Agents, oa a we 10 per cent 
AMES A. DAVIS & CO WM. J. DONALOSON & CO 
NV 12 State St., Boston Betz Bidg., Phila 


Every barrel guaranteed to stand the boiling test, the test for safety 





DYCKERHOFF PORTLAND CEMENT 


, always uniform and reliable, 
t will permit the addition f 25 per cent m« re sand, etc., 


S$ verv finely g 


Portland ¢ 5, and pr ice the most durable work. It is unalterable in 


nt foundat ;s of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, and it has 
f the Washington Monument at Washington 


rection , ployment timoniais and tests, sent on aa ication 
HAM ( | E. THIEL E, 
BOSTON 78 WiLuiam STREET, NEW YORK, 
Sole Agent United State 





ESTABLISHED i858. WILLIAM N. BEACH, President. 


LAWRENCEVILLE CEMENT CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEACHS ROSENDALE HYDRAULIC CEMENT. 


Guaranteed to stand all required tests. 118 Broadway, NEW YVTorn sz. - 










































THE BRICKBUILDER. 
cent of iron oxide, and when mixed with lime mortar considerably This color costs about the same as bri 


hardens and strengthens it. This color is also used to a large extent As before stated, the four ¢ ul 











on sandstone and granite work, of which a good sample is furnished ere are severa er shade ( \ 
by the Boston and Albany Railroad Station at Springfield, Mass green, Pompeian butt, roya rple, | 
Chis color will cost about two cents per pound, and will require fitty are the most prominent 
to sixty pounds to color sufficient mortar for one thousand brick. rick, and it costs about $1.20 for color t 

Brown. Brown is being largely used at present with dark rec One great objection brought forw 
brick in massing, but contrasts pleasantly with nearly every color but of mortar colors is that it fade | 
red Some authorities consider brown the strongest color used, but true in the case of cheap branc 
on what grounds is not made plain; its cost is about the same as red but good mortar colors, when 

Black In using black it will be found necessary, in order t f ever, face \ few s ction 
get the best results, to get the best brand to be had Lampblack is sure good result M 
never satisfactory, as it causes the mortar with which it is mixed to be i day or tw efore yi vant t t | 
come spongy, thereby increasing the liability of the bricklayer to daub the mortar an opportunit 
the work, which is hard to prevent with the best color. Powdered lime is liable t h tl t t c 
coal, foundry sand, and forge blowings are sometimes used, but furnish to have t mort 
a poor substitute indeed. Great care must be taken in making black sure uniformity, give 
mortar to mix it thoroughly in the bed, and thus prevent the possi ibout fort ounds of 
bility of different shades of mortar when the work becomes dry rown, if, and most a 
Color for mortar to lay one thousand bricks will cost about sixty one thousand ck | 
cents. I s of 

Buff. Generally used in massing buff brick, just now mu n putt 
favor in this country, but forms a beautiful contrast with black or re« kept dar oO pre 
Cheap brands are liable to fade, but the best will not \ th the mortar \fter 

r ng r _ ™ ~ ~ vyrus 
ATLAS PORTLAND CEHEAMAIENT . 
WARRANTED EQUAL TO ANY AND SUPERIOR TO MOST OF THE FOREIGN BRANDS. 
OFFICIAL TESTS, Nos. 3567 and 3568, made by the DEPARTMENT OF DOCKS, New York, Mar 1894, being part 


TENSILE STRENGTH, 7 days, neat cement 


7 days, 2 parts sand to 1 of cement 
Parts steamed and boiled Sat 
All our product is of the first quality, and is the only American Portland Cement that meets the requirements of the U. S. Gover 
ment of Docks. We make no second grade or so-called improved cement 


ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY, i43 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Holy Trinity Parish Howse, 


PHILADELPHIA 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM 


Talk Mo} 


THE 


CLINTON METALLIC PAINT CO., 


OF CLINTON, N. Y. 





MANUFACTURERS OF. 


High Grade Mortar Colors and Metallic Paints. 


Eastern New England Agents: 


FISKE, HOMES & CO., 164 Devonshire Street, - - - - - BOSTON. 
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THE USE OF ROCK EN 
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recent period that any improve 
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ment has been made in millstones, but this advance has been of 
t important character, and consists in substituting for the ordi . 
tlistone, erinders made of blocks of rock emery kmery pos 
’ s all the properties of ar il grinding stone. In hardness it is 
ircely surpass¢ by the diamond, and has no equal as a destroyer 
ill other substances The surface of a block of emery can be 
to any degree for fine grinding, yet the tace never glazes, but 
I i er all circumstances It is remarkable that this sub 
S ( » long practical nknown to millers; but heretofore 
oht o form so refractory a material into 
reg il | | he i KT en ywever, Of Se ing the 
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| ré larp al stay shar 
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ABERTHAW CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


CONCRETE ENGINEERS 


FIREPROOF FLOORS (Ransome System). 


Iz PEAR 





| 1 g Pr 
Sidewalk Lig Ransome Pate 
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| Mate 1 Highest Skill 
I STREET, BOSTON. 





Sturtevant Rock Emery Mills 


- AND PATENT 
TRADE 


ROCK EMERY MILLSTONES. 








rine Be Retaini 








~~ 
MARK. FIT ANY MILL 
FRAME. 
! test rinder known A Customer Writes: 
Plaster, Paints, 
< emical Carbon Tal Soapstone, Slate, Barytes SeLLeRSpuRG, IND., June 25, 1894 
: \ { 70 to 75 Louisville Cement per hour with your Rock 
Emery tone This is fro 10 to 15 bbls. more per ho un our ordinary stone wi 
a 1 in Ni } hav jres t twice Ordinary Stones we dress every t 
. k I y € V llars per week u essing alone 
mde ot Blocks « ock Emme sot Metal . 
Vi i } i merry < in < ’ CLARK COUNTY (¢ on 
ECONOMICAT ecause Rock Emery is the most durable grinding surface known NO 
t n 1 wn line already use and indorse them, and hundreds in use for other purposes. 


SEND FO 


R CIRCULARS AND REFERENCES. 


STURTEVANT MILL COMPAMY, 7o KILBY ST., BOSTON. 
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ROMAN-SHAPED COMMON BRICK 


REASON FOR AND AGAINST ITS MANUFACTURI 


VW! published in our last issue a letter from a correspondent 
had 


inquiring whether common brick been or were bein 


made Roman shape, that is, 14 x 4x 12 inches in size We con 


mented upon this inquiry editorially and called for the opinions of 
irchitects, brick manufacturers, and machinery men as to the demand 
for such a brick and the practicability of manufacturing 

The only communication from a brick manufacturer was _ that 
from the Kensington Brick Co., which we give here and to which we 
call the attention of all architects favorably inclined toward the 


Roman-shaped common brick 


KENSINGTON BRICK COMPANY, 79 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 


‘In reply to your inquiry in the June number, would state that we 


made a red Roman brick on the Simpson dry-press machine which 
was used in the Carnegie Office Building, located on Fifth Avenue 
} 


this city, which is about seventeen stories high 


‘In reply to your inquiry for common stock brick, Roman size 
} e . . > . } 
would say that we can make a stiff mud brick, Roman size. and have 


made them, but there being no demand in this market for same, we 
of course stopped We can make the brick by either the stiff-mud 
or dry-press process, and should there be any demand for same 
your market we would be glad to quote prices. We are about con 
mencing on an order for Norman tile made on the stift-mud machine 
with rock face for a church in Pittsburgh, and we think it will make a 
handsome building. We are in shape to make anything there is any 


market for 


We have also received many letters representative of the ma 
chinery side of the question, which would indicate that there is no 
obstacle in the way of manufacturing such a brick unless it be in 
handling the brick after it leaves the machine. One of these which 


expresses the general opinion we quote below. It is from 


Tue McLaAGon Founpry Co., Brick Machinery Department, J 
Wheaton Stone, Manager, New Haven, Conn. 

** We have noticed the inquiries regarding the manufacture of com 
mon stock brick in Roman shape that appeared in THE BRICKBUILDER 
last month. We can think of no insurmountable objection, providing 
the market calls for them. They may be successfuily made by any of 
the prevailing methods of manufacture; and they are, but usually in 
small quantities and from high-priced material, producing fancy colors 
Made in large quantities we should say they wouid be a little more 
expensive than brick of ordinary shape. They contain about the 
same amount of material, and we presume they may be made and dried 
as cheaply as any. Owing to their shape, probably, they could not be 
handled and set in the kiln as readily, nor are they quite as convenient 


to handle after they are burned. There would naturally be a greater 


loss from breakage. The cost of burning, we presume, would be 
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A Department devoted to the Market Side of Clay Production. 
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SHOEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEH Ver paying 50 cents per hour, Philadelphia 45 \n agreement of 50 cents per hour in Denver rw 
. @jicents, St. Louis 55 cents, and Cincinnati 56 cents,| means nothing when 1 ng t ed, as i 


all on a day of eight hours. Buffalo pays 36]present, and « 


« 

eos ic s 

‘ \y ard E.qurpment. * cents and St. Paul 45 cents, both on a day of|suspende 
3 
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oF 


ey hours The third reas for leaving 
Vhird. The irregularity of work and the irrent pay has decided for 


e 
SPPSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSOFPEF large amount of ti: lost through enforce idle-| warrants nclusion t 


ness not only from cessation i ulsicle rich are necessarily ry n t 












ISION OF UMPIRE OF JOINT COM-Hlaying in wintry weather but from unavoidable] factorily lained, by unsuita “ 
rTEE, MASON BUILDERS’ ASSO aclay of material ind wailing for other me cl anics evitabie it says irom st yo! 
at all times really reduces the seemingly high]layers’ control 
CIATION AND BRICKLAYERS’ rate of wages to a low average It was aftirme I deem it unne 
UNION. and not denied, that the average rkman does|arguments or ple A in 
not earn over SII to $12 per weel ra SOOO] Dr et y the on l 


per year. If the hard times 


ve carefully considered the arguments on]}{ 








e of the contention between the Mason Other mtentions there were, but the three] were caus \ essive wag 
Association and the Bricklayers’ Union|given cover the ints deserving attention layers a ther sin \ 
Boston and vicinity, as given at the The amicable spirit of both parties and the e ample reason for grantit 
r, Wednesday, June 27, and herewith state}evident desire to arrive at a just ¢ lusion were]request But S eV 
he points at issue and the conclusion}manifest. In the same spit t 4 und t s | 
n me. points raised lot of th parties a try ! A 
ers of the committee of the Mason I ag with the Mason 1 ( ‘ f I TT 
Association aver that, in consequence]tl he present depres Ss \ 1 
resent depressed condition of business]ings ha n put I ution iF f 1 
as decreased, values have declin tk nai t new rprise 
it the former rate of wages and ma ntracts at 1 that tl nuu f 
is no inducement for owners of realfempty hx for s 1 
venture on new enterprises They | layers are lent \ uation. | | 
ask that the reasonable reduction in| not nvin however, that a l n 1 | 
ricklayers of 4 cents per hour, orjof n a vages will s new € 2 | 
per cent, be yeilded, from date to Jan I} rst tention of I \ I | 
I present agreement is on the t i aseless 1 | A |r ‘ 
ts per hour and eight hours a day, over reased nur r { ul I | | 
for at an added rate of so per four months of 1894 S S 1 1 | | 
e and half,’ as it was expressed. it depression, f it 4 ( 
arguments and instances were ad f these my sa i | 
he above is the chief gr } 1 If tl ates of begin gv al i | 
nent 1s asked Selfish interest was]of time ipl in t uilding t ‘ n I 
ind the lessened wage, the builder atisti voul valueless in m 11S 
stimulating business, would result in mm. i I It 
eadier work for the bricklayers. The sec lor ge u th f I | 
the members of the committee rep-| wages proposed is the comparative w price paid]t employer New ntracts w | 
Bricklayers’ Union rejoined in boston when the other great cities are cor n the it rate, and 
at the gravity of the alleged depres-]|sidered. On its face it is a strong int, but con-|resulte 
xaggerated, and they endeavored ditions are always foun n ¢ nination to a e gained 
gures obtained at the oflice of the}count for the discrepancy If thes vere no My 
lildings that the first four months|counterbalancing advantages in living in Boston|cessation of ng 


w an increase in the number of com-]Jover living in Cincinnati, it is safe to say that 


s above the same period of 1893,]with bricklayers’ wages at 56 cents per hour vated the financia ist | 
t the hard times had failed to ma-|the latter place as against 42 cents here, ther I t) and that the returr t | 
the building business. would be a hegira of workmen from this city t receck the 
\ weighty reason why wages injthat. But the fact remains that, inst : mand for lar Whe 
1 not be cut was their present low]layers are drawn to Boston, and, as appear again | t in 
. red with other cities of the in-/the testimony, from cities where t nomir Law st 
k, Baltimore, Indianapolis, and Den-| wage is higher 
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HE SIMPSON BRICK PRESS. 


The only American brick machine to receive 


he 


official recognition from the authorized judge 





on brick machinery at the . . . . 





WORLD’S COLUMBIAN’ EXPOSITION. 


It is replete with time and labor saving devices, and its product always commands the highest 
market price by reason of their beauty and hardness. 

In no single detail of its simple, powerful and ingenious mechanism is this press susceptible of 
improvement. We are also manufacturers and dealers in full brick-yard equipments, and arc 
prepared to estimate on and construct complete plants. We are also prepared to test all brick 
making material sent to our address in Chicago. or prices, terms and other information, address, 


‘THE SIMPSON BRICK PRESS CO., 
No. 415 Chamber of Commerce Building, - - - - Chicago, Ill. 


c 





Agents for Canada, Warrerous Encine Works Co., Brantford. 
































THE BRICKBUILDER 
” A A A hh hhh ah hah As" r Al CK COMPANY are -_"s RI is plenty of clay in the Newythe cost of production Good work ata fair 
a r f presse | le england States, and plenty of capital}price is a maxim that generally brings 
; I is to invest in a manufacturing business|success We insert the following letter 
« Clay Materials. | k l t has a certain and profitable future in it.| which bears upon this subject with a mora 
ae , . >| ke] The Clay Shingle Company would like tojthat is obvious 
<a e at least two factories started in these 
77 LYYTY TERENAS ul ta W he exclusive right to manufac Mr. I. P. FRink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 
> : re their roofi til advertisement Dear Su Four concerns figured on | 
' or Chey will be glad to fur-]'»g ou church. Your estimate was the 
M. ae canaries with idle clave We investigated them all. The mimittee was 
| : , f the opinion that it was better to pay 
a more and know what we would g han 
| ‘ less and take chances. The fixtures are n ’ 
a =m) oa in and are just right Everybody is pleas 
TT ( OOene DPRe PO@Oee®e POe® them We don’t know but what som 
c) ( ther parties might have done as well for a litt! 
v ce ur ® less money, but we believe in reputation, an 
I ®) Mi scellaneous. the man eee long 
Nf ( has done the greatest business gives more | 
: ‘ oe caked ® money, and that the man who under 
(Oe ae DPPMDAOMOMe OMe makes it up at the expense of the customer 
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\ ill that it should be in this respect 7 
4 4 Manufacturers, Webster 
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ul I c we iVvIS . 
. ee é J Powhatan Clay Co., Richmor 
’ nu vO! t tair . J 
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We are notin the Trust. 
WRITER CO. 
BOSTON. Ss 


FIRE CLAY ROOFING TILE. 


I best clay 
“cotta red. Weight, 
slate. 


Send for Catalogue. 
‘THE HAMMOND TYPE- 
300 W: ishington St., 


Color, 


foot, lighter than 


FIRE-PROOF, WATER-PROOF, 


EVERLASTING. 


FROST-PROOF, 





’ my 

GLEN BURNIE CLAY €0., st. Paul 
TRENTON TERRA-COTTA (0. l'renton, N. J. 
GARDEN CITY TERRA-COTTA CO., No. 723, The Te mpl, 
MONTEZUMA FIRE CLAY SHING cE C0., Montezuma, In 


£ te Meniafinetan r Pal CLAY SHINGLE 


ny State east of the \ ISSISSIP} 


Md. 


t, Baltimore, 


», Ill. 


2 CO., 


( ae age 


n 
1 


N \ nductor—Cooler in 

I fs n n w for themselves. The 
t tile roofs in the country. Orders 

~ a fr t idress the nearest 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


seven pounds | 





Washington 





POMPEIIAN, OF ANY COLORS 
BUFF, AND RED PRESSED, BRICK AND 
ALSO ORNAMENTAL OF ALL SHAP 
Capacity, 100,000,000 per annum. 
FACE BRICK MANTELS. BRICK FIREPLACI 
BRICKS GROUND FOR A HES 


JARDEN BRICK COMPANY, 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue with Price List 


Office, No. 9 N. 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRICKMAKERS, WAIT 


Revolutionizer in Brickmaking 


JONATHAN CREAGER’S SONS 


A SPECIALTY 





If] 


OHIO. 


Cc 


INCINNAT I, 





BANK SAFES, 
VAULT DOORS, 
HOUSE SAFES, 
GAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


Estimates given on all 
classes of Safe work. . 


A First-Class Fireproof Office Safe for $50.00. 
OVER 150,000 IN DAILY USE. 


CHAMPION RECORD 


in the Chicago, Boston (1872), Haverhill, 
Lynn, and Boston (1892) Fires. 


















